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his color. He liked to use a warm gray in wide 
planes and then to strike into it one or two promi- 
nent spots of rich or brilliant colors. Just before 
his death he built a very large studio in the Cats- 
kills and I believe that the trees and hills of his 
beloved Onteora got into the color of his pictures 
and helped toward that predilection for a whole 
gamut of greens which you may easily note on the 
walls of his exhibitions — gray greens, blue greens, 
olive greens, yellow greens, greens of the color of 
thick glass. His pigment was brushed easily and 
flowingly. Sometimes he painted a whole portrait 
with what artists would call a "fat brush," but 
usually the color was thin with occasional loaded 
passages, the canvas being sometimes hardly more 
than stained. 

The sureness of his recording was remarkable 
and its swiftness was phenomenal. This of course 
was an extraordinary insurance against any kind 
of heaviness in his color, since overpainting is one 
of the worst enemies to freshness of surface. His 
swiftness of recording must be emphasized again. I 
should hardly dare to say in how short a time he 
executed one or two portraits which hung upon the 
walls of his drawing-room and which he called 
unfinished, though they were very satisfying, cer- 
tainly to me. 



Much as I should like to linger over his painting, 
I can not keep away from the subject of his eager- 
ness to help other artists to find a gallery adequate 
to the housing of their painting. The search for 
a home for the National Academy of Design was 
the central preoccupation of the last years of his 
life. It was interesting indeed when he spoke 
upon any platform and any subject, to see how many 
angles of approach he could find to that one subject 
which was nearest his heart, the new gallery, which 
should some day house a dozen different societies of 
artists. 

I have said that some artists are recorders, 
some creators and some are dreamers of dreams. 
Recorder and creator he certainly was. While he 
was still a child, he was for a while a little messen- 
ger-boy, and he never ceased to be a messenger, 
bringing stimulus of words and example, writing 
his name with Abou Ben Adhem as a lover of his 
fellows. And a dreamer he was of dreams; of a 
dream which we fully believe shall come true, when 
New York shall have a great gallery all its own 
and which we may link in our thought with the 
memory of that brilliant artist and devoted Presi- 
dent of the Academy, John White Alexander. 

Edwin H. Blashfield 



IMMANENCE 



A rose I hold that whispers fragrantly 
Of Him whose heart it shows ; 

So can I better pray 

To Him who made the rose. 



"I may not lift the veil that hides my face 

Until the mighty strands 
Of untold centuries 

Are loomed upon My hands. 



With roses near He seems not far away — 

For every petal glows 
With life that took its pulse 

From Him who made the rose. 



"Yet close I come as loving sunbeams warm, 

That bid the flowers unfold; 
Or morning dew that gems 

The king-cup's shining gold. 



Sometimes I hear Him answer tenderly 

(I surely understand) 
For He is very near 

With roses in my hand. 



"Through myriad leagues my vassal sun beams down 

The green-clad world to bless — 
And all the sons of men 

His cheering rays caress. 



With fragrance, form and damask petals soft, 

He speaks so gently clear, 
Though still as dreams His voice, 

I cannot fail to hear. 



"If He may touch so tenderly your hand, 
Though far He dwells above, 

Have I less power to come 
As close to those I love?" 



"Dear child of Mine, I made the rose for all 

My children 'neath the blue; 
My very breath of love 

Its fragrance breathes on you. 



Then shadows flee and faith's deep afterglow 

Of peace dispels all fear; 
'Tis easy to be glad 

With whispering roses near. 



Ellen Burns Sherman 



